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National Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Chicago, Dec. 19-21 
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r ‘The Editor’s Apiary.”’ 
(Increased from 3 colonies to 14, during 1905.) 
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WM. A. SELSER. See page S06) 
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Wisconsin State Fair Exhibit of Wm. E. Prisk 
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Suitable and Convenient Bee-Dress for Women. ; ye 
* ' (See page 810) One of H. 8. Ferry’s Apiaries,JofgMt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
e. 0O @ year, in the United States, Canada, ane 
exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy tree. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscriptio «is pais 
For instance, “ dect'S” on your label shows thax it is 
paid to the end of December. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 

ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appll- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Obiects of the Association 

Ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2a.—To protect and detend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 


Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. KE. Fk ANCE, Platteville, Wis, 
If more convenient, Dues mey be sent to the 
pubiishers of the American Bee Journal. 








The Honey-Producets’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 
OBJECTS: 


1. To create a larger demand for honey through 
advertising. 

2. To publish facts about honey,and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annual fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 2) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 

2. Any honey- dealer, bee-supply dealer, bee-supply 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any other 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Manag 
334 Dearborn 8t., Chic AGO, ILL. 





Italian Queen-Bee Free as a Premium 

To a subscriber whose own subscription to the 
American Bee Journal is paid at least to the end of 
1905, we will give an untested Italian queen for 
sending usONE NEW subscription with $1.00 forthe 
Bee Journal a year. Now is the time to get new 
subscribers. If you wish extra copies of the Bee 
Journal for use as samples, let us know how many 
you want and we will mail them to you. Address 
all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 
~~ 





Special Sale on 
HIVES AND SECTIONS 


Until March 15. Dovetail Hives, 8-frame, 1\%- 
story, 1.25; 10-frame, $1.40; No. 1 bee-way Sec- 
tious, 3.90; No. 2, $3.40; 24 1b. Shipping-Cases, 
13c; Foundation, Smokers, etc., cheap. Send 
for 24-page Catalog free. 


W. D, SOPER, 
Rural Route 3, JACKSON, MICH, 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


0-Page Catalog Free! 


Full information regarding all kinds of BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, Best goods. Latest im- 
gee ger ee Danzenbaker Hives and Fixtures, 
-rompt shipments. JOHN; NEBEL & SON SUPPLY 
Co., High Hill, Mo, 3Dtf 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


$3Dtf 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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“If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder ”” sd 


BEE- SUPPLIES 3 


RO0t's Gos 2 a b Root 5 Prices ¢ 


Everything used by Bee- nc 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .°. .°. 


If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SBASON’S USE, and avail 
yourself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders before Dec. 1..8 percent For cash orders before Feb. 1 
For cash orders before Jan. 1..7 percent For cash orders before Mar. 1. 
For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER 8. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FLELLELELESLEEEREEREREEREEE 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION ii: BEST 


Now is the time to prepare for next season. 
If You Want to Save Money on Foundation, Working Wax for Cash, and on a 
full line of SUPPLIES, write for prices and discounts, and samples 
of our Superior Foundation. 
Toronto, Ont., Agents for Canada. 
The Bee and Honey Co. 


GUS. DITTMER, 


AVA AN aN ta te 


Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 








.6 percent 
4 percent 
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E. nena «& Co., 


, Beeville, Tex., Agents for Texas. 


Augusta, Wis. 
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MONGY Saved 1S Money Made 


Bee-Supplies bought NOW are subject to a generous discount from our regular low 
prices. We do this to keep our factory busy. Send usa list of what you need and we 
will make you a price by return mail that will convince you. 

If you want a catalog that is more than a price-list—that contains valuable infor- 
mation on bee-keeping—you must hurry to have your name placed on our mailing-list. 
Only a limited number will be printed. It’s free, of course. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, 
Power Building, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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When attending the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention at Chicago, Dec. 19, 20, 21 


COME AND INSPECT 


LEWIS’ BEE-W ARE 


AND MAKE YOUR HEADQUARTERS AT 


YORK HONEY ‘teety CO. (iz 


SUPPLY 


141 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Long Distance Telephone—North 1559 
Catalog and prices on Honey on application. 
—If you want— 
Good Goods at Factory Prices and Prompt Ship- 
Mgr. ment, send your orders, or call on us. 
BEESWAX WANTED-—26c cash, or 28c when taking Bee-Supplies in exchange—delivered here. 
8 PERCENT DISCOUNT IN NOVEMBER. 


Please Mention the American Bee Journal 





H. M. ARND, 





when writing 
Advertisers 
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“DADANT'S FOUNDATION” ® 


© 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


Revised Prices on Foundation 


IN LOTS OF 


Seg 





DISCOUNTS for Early Cash Orders 


NAME OF GRADE 1-Ib. S-Ibs. 10-Ibs. 25-Ibs. 50 Ibs. | During September. .. iether sanseee an 
Medium Breed... ...+--55......§ - ee ae _ November a 8 
eee Sa aa ee Te eee 50 x — 7 

2 gs 5 <9 “ ee 7% anuary 6 * 
Thin Garpins. Siena esaelaod 62 ee ee aa See a February ee: | a 
Rates Zain Gareins. ..65......63....:.64......99......58 “6 March > 





22 
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Beeswax Wanted at all Times. @ 
© err @ 
4 DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. +4 





Bargain in Bee-Supplies If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
On account of removing from the city, I wish to sell at once the list of bee-supplies given completely “en 4812 — published, 

below. Will sell the lot at less than one-half the present retail prices as shown by Root’s cata- 

log. They certainly are a big bargain. 


‘Prof. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 











7—8-frame hive-stands 75--M fences FOR HIS 

2—8-frame wood-zine boards 1—Danzenbaker bottom and detachable sé Bee-Keeper’s Guide 99 
2—Danzenbaker Hive-covers alighting-board » 
3—Reversible hive-bottoms 10—8-frame hive-covers Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
9—10-frame dovetailed supers 16—Hoffman top-bars 

5—10-frame dovetailed winter -cases 800--4x5x1%¢ sections (new) — a 
24—8-frame dovetailed supers 7—Miller feeders 


9—8-frame dovetviled extracting-supers 2—-8-frame bee-escape boards 

2--10-frame dovetailed hives 25—8-frame hives (new) 

3—8-frame dovetailed hives 25—-8-frame 2P supers (new) 
500 plain sections (new) 


$40 will take the lot if ordered at once. 


4 $ 
For further particulars, address, MISS M. A. CALDWELL, Morton Park, Hl. | Barly biscounts 
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Now is the peng to send in your 
order for goods for use next season, 


and for all orders where cash accom pa- 


Bee: Supplies | 


nies we allow the following discounts 





Wwe 
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= | 
We carry a large stock and greatest a: Bef ore ry ob a aS -deduc t 10 percent 
variety of everything needed in the >. | De ove etn l 3 
Apiary, assuring best goodsatlowest {> pecean ng l 8 
prices, and prompt shipments. We want every bee-keeper to have our Free Illus- > see be ‘ 
trated Catalog, and read description of Alternating Hives, Massie Hives, ete. - Stenah i 6 
Write at once for Catalog, either English or German language. =. ren i, i 
v +4 7 => | " April 1 ‘6 2 
KRETCHMER MPG. CO., Council Binffs, lowa. £& Ss 
; *reight-Rates from oledo are the 
— AGENCIES — =. tan Can take Honey and Beeswax 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neo. Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kansas. = in exchange for Supplies if you desire. 
Shugart & Ouren, Council Biuffs, lowa. | I, H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. = Send for free illustrated Catalog. It de- 


Southwestern Bee Co., 438 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. scribes and illustrates everything for 
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Lt nine me GRIGGS BROS, 


521 Monroe Street, 








Why not get a New Subscriber for | 


Get New Swbseribers :s:2ses'ser sczes ese 
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| Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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SPECIAL ISSUE of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Dec. 15, 1905 


We are pleased to announce 
that extensive plans are under 
way for a magnificent Christ- 
mas issue of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, ready for mailing Dec. 
15th. It is planned that this is- 
sue shall by far exceed in its 
wealth of contributed articles, 
its half-tone illustrations, and 
its cover design, anything here- 
tofore attempted in bee-keep- 
ing literature. It will consist 
of at least 100 pages, and should 
be kept by every bee-keeper. 


Cover 


The cover is printed in three 
colors by one of the best color- 
printing establishments in the 
United States. We were not 
satistied to attempt this our- 
selves, and have gone to great 
expense for the printing of this 
cover. The design is something 
unique, and very pleasing in- 
deed. It shows the red clover 
in its natural colors in all its 
beauty, and, altogether, will 
make a bee-keeper’s magazine 
that will compare favorably 
with any of the literary maga- 
zines of the present day. 


Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions 


During the past summer we 
have had a special artist who 
has been sent to various points 
especially to take photographs 
for us. He has traveled on our 
account alone the past summer 
over 4000 miles, and we can 
promise something very fine iu 


various races of queens, dealers in bees, dealers in general supplies, dealers in special articles for bee-keepers. 


—— CHUIMS IWIMIA, 
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our half-tones for this issue. In 
this preliminary announcement 
we are unable to specify defi- 
nitely the subjects that will be 
given, but those who are at all 
familiar with Gleanings for the 
past year will know that a treat 
in illustrations is in store for 
them. We can definitely an- 
nounce now that some of the 
prize photographs in our second 
photographic contest, American 
and Foreign, will appear in this 
issue. Our engravings are made 
by the very finest engravers in 
the United States, insuring first- 
class work in every case. 


Writers 


For this issue we shall have 
our regular contributors, such 
as Dr. C. C. Miller, G. M. Doo- 
little, Prof. A. J. Cook, J. A. 
Green, and Louis Scholl, besides 
special contributed articles, es- 
pecially for the number, by 
E. W. Alexander, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, of Washington, D. C., 
and others. 


Other Features 


Not only shall we make the 
magazine a thing of beauty and 
special value in its reading-col- 
umns, but special attention will 
be given to making it of value 
as a reference-book—a sort of 
year-book for bee-keepers—so 
that it will be kept for frequent 
reference throughout the fol- 
lowing year. We expect to 
have all of the reliable adver- 
tisers represented in its col- 
umns, such as the breeders of 
It will be valu- 


able alike to the advertiser and to the subscriber, and no bee-keeper in the country can afford to miss this issue; neither can 
any advertiser afford to miss the opportunity of being represented in its columns. 


Subscription Rates 


We are making a short-time offer—a special trial trip of 6 months for 25 cents, which will include this Dec. 15th issue. 


This one number alone should be worth 25 cents to any bee-keeper. 


We can not promise to hold this offer open indefinitely, 


for our cover pages will necessarily have to go to press considerably in advance of the day of publication; and after the num- 


ber contracted for are sold, we shall not be able to supply additional copies. 


be received promptly. 


It is important, therefore, that your subscription 


WANTED-25 YOUNG MEN 


There is now, and has been for years, a greater demand for experienced bee-help than there are men ready for these 


places. 
able help can be found. 


Each winter and spring we are obliged to disappoint many large apiarists by telling them we do not know where suit- 
The demand is already begining for the season of 1906. 


We have found that many who take our course in bee-culture by correspondence prefer to go into business for them- 
selves, so we still need active young men who have a fair knowledge of the subject—men whom we know something about— 


who can be recommended for the places frequently offered. 


We shall desiginate this as Course No. 2. 


ever, is limited to one year from 


1. Definitions of Terms 
2. Inmates of the Hive 
3, Comb 
4. Handling Bees 


LID 


BEE-KEEPING BY MAIL 


enrollment. 


2. The lessons are identical with the lessons in Course No. 1. 
rhe course may be easily completed in 3 to 4 months. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE 


. Transferring 9. 
Building Up Colonies 10. 

. The Houey-Flow 11. 
. Swarming 12. 
13. 


TERMS OF COURSE 


Complete course as outlined, lessons, personal answers to all questions, including the ABC of Bee-Culture (500-page book,) 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, (semi monthly,) for one year, $5.00. 
With ether the A BC or Gleanings omitted in case you have one, $4.00. 
With both omitted in case you have both, $3.00. 
if a full colony of Italian bees with tested queen is wanted, in either Dovetailed or Danzenbaker hive, we will, for $10.00 extra, 
deliver one colony at your express Station, at any pointin U.S. east of the Mississippi River, or make equal allowance to other 


points 


Rendering Normal 
Preparing for Winter 
Wintering 

Spring Management 

Bee. Diseases— Sy mptoms 


We have, therefore, determined to-day to offer a limited course in 


The time, how- 
The following is the 


14. Enemies of Bees 

15. Establishing an Apiary 
16, Queen Rearing 

17. General Examination 


=-FULL-CASH PAYMENT 





G2" CUT HERE 


re 


The Root Correspondence School of Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


Enclosed find 
3ee Culture. 
Name 
County or Street .........00. 


Please answer the following 
or 1905, which?.. ; 


or Rare ae 


.in payment of one course of instruction (No. 2) in the Root Correspondence School of 


ere ee 


Se ee Express Oflice 
: Have you a colony of bees?..... 


Have you already subscribed for Gleanings this year? 


GSOSOSOSSSGSSOOOOD 
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[HE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is absolutely an independent publication, and not 


connected with any bee-supply business whatsoever. 


It stands entirely upon 


its merits as an educative force in the field of bee-keeping, and as a medium 


for legitimate advertisers in apicultural or other lines. 
only weekly, journal of its kind in America. 


It is the oldest, and 
Its publishers believe that it 


deserves to be in the hands of every would-be progressive successful bee- 


keeper in the land. 


It is in its 45th year, and to-day is acknowledged to be 


better in every way than at any time during its long and honorable history. 





( Editorial Votes «® Comments 





Disposing of the Honey Crop 


This is an old subject, but it never will wear 
out nor become thread-bare. It is always in- 
teresting to the bee-keeper who has harvested 
a good cropof honey, but who has difficulty 
in turning it into cash or a profit. 


Now, suppose those who have succeeded in 
realizing good returns on their honey just 
write us all about it, and we will publish it 
for the good of all. You need not name the 
exact place where you sold your honey, but 

ust tell in detail Aow you did it. No one 
wants to ‘‘ give away ”’ the location of his best 
‘‘fishing-hole”’ nor his ‘‘ diamond-tield,’”’ but 
he can tell how he discovered them—the road 
that led to them. That would not harm him 
nor lessen his trade, and would be a great 
help to others who are stumbling along in the 
dark toward success. 

a 


December Climate of Chicago 


We notice that some Southern bee-keepers 
seem to fear coming to the National conven- 
tion in Chicago, Dec. 19, 20 and 21, lest the 
weather be so cold. We have not known it 
to be very cold here before Christmas. We 
are sure that no one need to stay away on 
account of the cold, for the hall where the 
convention is to be held is a warm one; also 
the Revere House is a very comfortable place 
in which to sleep. 

Some Northern people didn’t care to goto 
San Antonio on account of the extreme heat 
that might be found there, though such a 
thing would not keep us away any more than 
would extreme cold. Last February, at the 
Wisconsin convention in Madison, it was 
about 20 degrees below zero; at the National 
,0nvention in Los Angeles, in 1903, it was 100 





That’s 
of 120 degrees in extremes. 
both all right. 
But let no one 
cago convention 


only a difference 
And we stood 


degrees above zero 


remain away from the Chi- 
account of the cold. 
There will be plenty of coal here at that time, 
as there is now, that should it a little 
cooler than usual no one need be uncomfort- 


on 


sO be 
able. 

The advice for those coming to Chicago at 
any timeis the same as that given to tourists 
going to Colorado or California, viz.: Take 
extra wraps along as the weather is liable to 
be changeable. Be prepared for whatever 
comes. 

- 
Control of Swarming 


Bee-keepers of the younger generation prob- 
ably do not realize whata thorough revolu- 
tion has taken place in one respect within the 
last half century or Formerly the num- 
ber of swarms was considered the thing with 


less. 


which togauge the failure or success of the 
season. ‘‘ Last year was a poor year—hardly 
a swarm; this year has been fine—lots of 


swarms.’’ All that has changed, until now 
the thing most eagerly sought by a large num- 
ber, if not the great majority, 
by which swarming may be prevented, or at 
least controlled 

What is 
another, 
on the lookout for something better, 
plan that has actually been put to the test by 


is some method 


for 
but the practical bee-keeper is always 


best one may not be best for 


and any 


some practical bee-keeper is eagerly scanned 
So here is another plan, given in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review by another very practical 
man, R. C. Aikin 

‘“*T know of one or two methods that are 
practical. Unqueening will surely control; 


} 





but, some seasons, and in some localities, 
such as have a second or later flow, it dam- 
ages the crop from the late flow too seriously. 
The best plan I know of is to give big room at 
the flow, and if you have con- 
ditions that cause swarming /efore the flow 
comes, take away brood, or, in some other 
way, keep the conditions such that swarming 
will not occur, and then when the flow arrives 
shake out and mass the bees as swarms, bhiv- 
ing on starters. This way makes our swarms 
when we are ready, and, what is also of equal 
importance, the flow is ready. When you 
have ‘swarmed’ the bees, have queens for 
such increase as you may make, that not any 
one is left queenless, and the oldest and poor- 
est queens would best be left with the swarm 
on the old stand. Put the old hive on a new 
stand, and let it have a vigorous queen that 
will fill her hive with brood while there is not 
enough fielders to clog the combs with honey ; 
this will insure a rousing colony for a later 
flow, if there is one. So handled, there is no 
question about results, if there is the nectar 
to be gathered; you master the swarming so 
that you can go when you please, and it will 
get the honey if it is to be had.”’ 


> - 


all times outside 


when 


Bees and Grapes Again 


We have received the following from Mr. 
Ill. : 


I enclose a clipping from 
the Illinois State Journal, published in 
Springfield, Ill. It makes me feel sad to 
think that the honey-bees have to bear the 
blame for something they did not do. 

I have had a little experience in this. My 
grapes were all ‘‘chawed’’ up and mashed— 
the finest bunches—and the bees would swarm 
on the vine and suck the juice. I am satis- 
fied that it the little night-owls, or some 
other night-birds, that do the damage to 
grapes. 

I find that the 


8. T. Crim, of Dawson, 


EpItoR YORK 


is 


honey-bee has a great many 
enemies. I met an old lady on our streets a 
week or two ago who told me that my bees 
were eating up her peaches. I told her I was 
sorry for it. She said the bees ate a hole ina 
large peach and filled up the hole with honey 
I thought she ought not to complain, for she 


then surely had peaches and honey, which is 
said to be good for cramping colic ! 
The next thing we hear will be that the 


bees are destroying the potato crop. 
Now, how are we going to defend the honey- 
bees when some one wilfully lies about them? 
(october 24 8. T. Crim. 


The clipping to which Mr. Crim refers reads 


as follows 
INJURE GRAPES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 15.—Bees are to 
blame for a small yield of grapes in this State. 
It has been found that over one-third of the 
grape crop has been destroyed by the honey- 
makers. Bunches of grapes which were un 
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protected have been visited by bees and the 
juice drawn from the fruit. In consequence 
the fruit is unfit to be taken from the vines. 


The damage wrought can hardly be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. In the southern 
part of the State, where many of the hills are 
vine-clad anda few large vineyards are not un- 
known, the damage has been great. 


The local market has felt the effects of the 
insects to such an extent that Indiana grapes 
have been not only a scarcity but almost an 
unknown factor. 

Many who foresaw the work of the bees 
‘sacked ” their fruit before it began to ripen, 
and in this way saved much of the fruit from 
destruction. 

It is probably a mistake to attribute the 
work of puncturing grapes to nocturnal birds. 
There are enough miscreants to do the work 
in broad daylight, although so shy as to be 
not easy of detection. Any one who carefully 
examines the holes made in the grapes will 
easily be convinced that the opening 
like the birds rather than 
When freshly made, the hole is not round. 
Two holes are made at some little distance 
apart by the upper and lower mandibles, the 
bird striking the grape with its mouth open; 
then the closing of the mouth makes another 
line of opening from one of the first holes to 
the other. Bees wouldn't be likely to make 
such an opening. 


looks 


work of bees. 


This sort of defamation of the character of 
the bee does not come from a malicious desire 
to lie about it. It is merely a part of ‘ yel- 
low’ journalism, that must have something 
sensational, all the betterif true, but if noth- 
ing true is to be had, then something false 
must take its place: anything for the sake of 
something *‘ yellow.’? Let us hope that the 
days of yellow journalism may speedily be 
found on the wane, and that the reading pub- 
lic may demand truth, and truth only, even 
about such a defenseless creature as the little 
busy bee. 


LATER.—After the foregoing was written. 
we received the following from Mr. P. B. 
Thaxton. of Seott Co., Ill., taken from the 


Scott County Herald, which seems to fix the 
responsibility of grape-destruction upon the 
miserable sparrows 

PEST 


THE SPARROW AND GRAPES. 


J. A. Tribrausser, writing to the State Jour- 
nal at Springtield, says: 

I read with interest an articlein the State 
Journal headed, ** Indiana Grapes [Injured by 
Sees.”’ I desire to state that [ am a fruit- 
grower io a small way,and my experience 
has been that the sparrow is the source of the 
trouble. 

These birds pick the grape first and then 


the bees suck the juice. Thatis what they 
did to my grapes this summer. First, they 
pulled off the peach blossoms; next they ate 


all my peas and lettuce; when raspberries be- 
gan toripen they destroyea them: followed 
this by picking the summer apples and early 
peaches full of holes and then ate the sugar- 
cane seed. 

As there were thousands of these birds I 
tried to shoot them, and also discharged fire- 
crackers under their roost, but still they stay. 
[t is only a question of a few years, if some- 
thing is not done to destroy them, until they 
will destroy all the fruit. 

i know it is the sparrow that destroys the 
grapes, because I put mine in paper-bags, and 
the birds picked holes in the bags and ate the 
grapes. This I saw them do. 

They are here in bunches of thousands, and 
as no bounty is offered for their destruction, 
they are increasing so rapidly that they will 
destroy all the fruit unless they are done 
away with. 
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The Fair Exhibit of Wm. E. Prisk, 
of Mineral Point, Wis., appears on the first 
page. When sending the picture he wrote as 
follows: 


I send a photograph of my honey exhibit 
at the Wisconsin State Fair. The 4 pillars are 
all glass, filled with fancy white honey in 4x5 
sections. The corners are grained in oak. 
The arch is painted white. There are 4 kinds 
of honey in the arch and 4 kinds of packages. 
In the center of the pillars stands a table with 
6-ounce bottles filled with fancy extracted 
white clover honey, with glass between each 
tier of bottles. Back of the arch, which can 
not be seen in the picture, stands two more 
tables, one with 3 kinds of honey in round 
pyramids of fancy bottles, and the other table 
has 11 dlozen fancy bottles of honey —12 kinds. 
Next to the tables are 3 square show-cases 
on top of each other. The bottom one has 4 
deep and 4 shallow extracting frames per- 
fectly filled and capped; the rest of the case 
is filled with sections from 2 pounds to 4% 
pound. 

The next case has all the kinds of sections 
in use. The top case is filled with 3°¢x5 sec- 
tions; next comes the shipping-cases, 80 in 
number, of 24 pounds each. You can see part 
of them. These cases are grained in oak and 
mahogany, and painted white and blue. The 
cases are tilled with very fine white clover 
honey. 

On top of the cases stands another glass 
show-case filled with different kinds of comb 
honey. Back of the cases are honey-cans 
from 60 pounds to 1 pound. The cans are 
painted yellow, red and blue. Back of the 
cans are the bees and sample cases of honey. 
You can see some of them in the small picture. 

In the small picture are the 3 sample cases 
of comb honey—white, amber and dark. The 
premiums I received were as follows: First 
on sample case of white comb honey, ex- 
tracted honey, amber comb, dark comb, dark 
extracted; and best and most attractive dis- 
play of comb honey. Second premium on 
best and most attractive display of extracted 
honey. 

They say the exhibit was one of the best 
ever put up. I tried to get a good picture 
of the exhibit, but all failed. I had about 
4500 pounds of honey in the exhibit, about 
equal parts of extracted and comb honey. 
Everything was grained; that is, the wood- 
work, in oak and mahogany, which gave ita 
fine appearance 

I read the American Bee Journal every 
week with profit and pleasure, and will some 
day write an article on the way I secure such 
fine crops of fancy honey. W. E. Prisk. 


We will be pleased to receive Mr. Prisk’s 
article whenever he writes it. 


Mr. Wm. A. Selser, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., isone of the most widely known bee- 
keepers and honey-dealers in this country. 
He is director in the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. A medical publication 
in the East, which was interested in bee-sting 
poison as a remedy, had this to say about Mr. 
Selser and his work: 


slso a 


Some 15 or more years ago the large manu- 
facturing company in which Mr. Selser was a 
partner, was forced to the walls through the 
raseality of some of their selling agents. The 
failure left him greatly crippled in resources; 
without business or employment, and for 
some time without an open door to either. 
Gradually it came to him that there might be 
an opening in this line. When once this con- 


clusion was reached, Mr. Selser threw himself 
into his new occupation with his indomitable 
energy, studying everything that could pos- 
sibly be of any advantage, also taking a spe- 
cial course in the chemical laboratory of the 
chemistry of honey 


college in the and its 








adulterations, afterwards traveling extensive: 
through the United States and Mexico for thx 
purpose of observation. The result has beer 
that he has built up a large and profitabk 
business, and is considered one of the larges' 
apiarists in the country, and an authority 
upon the adulteration of honey. We will let 
the story point its own moral. 


BEE-StiInc Remepy—A THRIVING INDUSTRY 


Since the discovery, a few months ago, that 
formic acid from bees’ stingers is a sure curs 
for rheumatism and lumbago, the demand for 
the stingers has leaped far in advance of the 
supply. Chemists and wholesale druggists are 
placing orders for all of them that can be had 
and apiarists are doing their utmost to supply 
the demand. 

Experiments made by the H. K. Mulford 
laboratories, near Glenolden, proved the effi- 
ciency of the bees’ stingers as a cure for rheu- 
matism and lumbago. 

On the end of the stinger, which is about 
one-sixteenth of an inch long, is a tiny sac, 
containing a drop of formic acid. This sac 
the bee detaches with the stinger after the 
latter has been deposited in human flesh. 

Formic acid neutralizes uric acid, the pres 
ence of whichin the system produces roeu- 
matism and lumbago. Science bas found a 
way to convert the stingers, with their supply 
of formic acid, into a serum, which, used as 
antitoxine or vaccine virus is used, effects a 
cure. The stingers bring $8 or $9 a thousand. 

Mr. Selser, who has one of the largest api 
aries about Philadelphia, finds himself quite 
busy at certain seasons of the year filling or- 
ders for these stingers. At this apiary there 
are more than 1,000,000 bees under cultivation. 

Mr, Selser has devised a regular system for 
extracting their stingers for market Bees, 
he has discovered, do not like the odor of 
rubber, and when they detect it will often 
attack the rubber in a frenzied manner. He 
is experimenting with a soft rubber blanket 
or mat, which he places near the hives. The 
bees smell] the rubber, and, attacking the mat, 
deposit their stingers, pumping into the small 
sac more formic acid than they are wont to do 
when attacking a person, or when not gen- 
erally excited. 

After the bees have vented their fury upon 
the mat it is removed and the stingers are ex- 
tracted by means of small tweezers, care be- 
ing taken not to destroy the formic acid 
pouch. As the stings are removed they are 
placed in small bottles containing pulverized 
sugar. These in turn are sent to chemical 
laboratories, where the formic acid is ex 
tracted and reduced to serum. 


‘*The Honey-Money Stories.’’—The 
Canadian Bee Journal mentions it thus ap- 
provingly: 

We have been favored with aspecimen copy 
of a handsome booklet of 64 pages, entitled, 
‘*The Honey-Money Stories,’ published by 
George W. York & Co., Chicago, and edited 
by Earl M. Pratt. It is very attractively got- 
ten up, printed on enameled paper. and beau- 
tifully illustrated. It contains a variety of 
short stories, interspersed with facts and ia- 
teresting items about honey and its use. The 
idea of the booklet is to arouse interest in 
honey, and increase its consumption. It will 
make an excellent gift-book. Single copies 
25 cents; 5 copies $1. 

Yes, it would make a nice ‘“ gift-book,”’ 
especially for a person who is not now inter- 
ested in the use of honey. Christmas will 
soon be here. Why not order 5 copies and 
present them to your friends. One copy with 
the American Bee Journal a year—both for 
$1.10; or 5copies and the American Bee Jour- 
nal—all for only $1.60. Send all orders to 
this office. 
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— ~ able living that is as low in proportion as is the price of comb 
P honey, at the present time. Sugar comes the nearest to it, 
6) nd in rummaging the ground all over I know of nothing that 
+ Contributed + |. iterence, 
& on rl Sul c ” will account for the difference unless it is this matter of 
ie sugar. At wholesale for the two, 2 pounds of granulated 
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J Special Articles 
- = 


Prices of Honey Then and Now—Why the 
Difference ? 


BY G. M DOOLITTLI 


N the latter ’70°s a bee-keeper called on me, and soon our 
| conversation turned on the price of honey, as the month 

of the year was August, and both he and myself had taken 
ff quite a crop of white comb honey. I asked him what he 
hought the price would be that year, and without hesitation 
e said 25 cents a pound. 

As I had counted on nos more than 20 to 22 cents, I asked 
him on what he based his ideas of prices. His reply was as 
prompt again, ‘‘On the prices which butter is bringing in 
market. 

I said, ‘‘ What makes you compare prices of honey with 
butter ?’”’ His reply was that he had ‘ been in the bee-bus 
ness longer than I had,” and that ‘* he had noted for the past 
20 years that the prices of honey and butter had not varied 
more than a cent or two in all that time.”’ 

He then told me of corresponding prices before the war, 
and cited me to what I knew of the high prices of the latter 
60’s and early ’70’s, when both butter and honey sold from 30 
to 50 cents per pound, which I of course could not dispute 

t 











(nd, sure enough, [ sold my honey that year at 25 cen 
But with the ’80’s came a change, and the price of butter out 
ran that of honey by 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 cents, while the difference 
in price has been widening ever since. 

A few days ago a neighbor of mine took his f 
honey to the city where he had sold it a few days before by 
samvle at 104g cents on an average, he having a crop of over 
1200 pounds. And this honey was fully as good on the aver- 
age aS was my crop in 1875, when | was paid 28 ents per 
pound for my whole crop. Nor is my neighbor a poorer sales 
man than myself. 

Well, what about the price of butter to-day as compared 
with the price of 1875 ?—20 to 22 cents now with 28 to 30 


S. 


r f 


1875 

Then in 1875, when I was drawing my honey t 
at 284¢ cents per pound. I would stop on my way home and 
put on a load of coal for our winter's fuel, and the price was 
$3.50 a ton Now with 10'%-cent honey I have to pay $6.45. 
And I ean do no better with these matters, try as hardas I can. 

Again, in 1875 I was trustee in our school district, and 
with honey at 2844 cents per pound I hired a teacher for our 
school at $3.50 a week, she to teach on every other Saturday, 
or 5% days to the week. To-day, with honey at 10% cents a 
pound we have to pay the teacher for this same district $9 00 
a week, and she teaches only 5 days for a week. and a short 6 
hours for each day. 

ButI hear some one saving, ‘‘ Why don’t you sell your 
honey at home, peddling it out at better prices ?’’ I have sold 
some in this way at 12} cents, but an entirely country place 
will take onlya small partof the honey produced by 3 or 4 
apiarists residing within 5 miles of each other. Then I must 
pay $2.00 a day for any help I must hire to do work while I 
am peddling, and this would require an average daily sale of 
100 pounds to meet the wages of hired help, while this help 
would not work to nearly as good advantage as I could, so 
that as far as finance is concerned, it is just as profitable for 
me to sell at 1044, and draw my whole crop off in a day, as it 
is to peddle it out at 124 witha daily average sale of 100 
pounds, 

But why talk about peddling ? In the ’70’s buyers came 


to my door seeking the whole crop. Now Iam compelled to 
peddle, and strain every nerve possible to get less than one 
half for my crop what I could in the °70’s in buik, while, on 
the other hand, I still continue to go after my butter, coal and 
school-teacher, with the butter but little lower, and the coal 
and teacher costing more than double what they did in the 
°70's. It costs me 2 pounds of honey to get 1 of butter to-day, 
while in the ’70’s it was pound for pound. In 1875, 100 pounds 


of honey would buy 8 tons of coal. To-day it will take nearly 
500 pounds of honey to buy the same. And when it comes to 
hiring the district school-teacher a still larger proportion of 
my crop of honey must go. In fact, I do not know of a single 


item along the line of those I must have to give me acomfort- 


sugar can be gotten for 1 pound of honey, and this is about 
the same as could be done in the 


*TO's 


And the pub mind has seemed to change along this 
sugar-and-honey line, for, contrary to the ’70's, I hear people 
arguing now that with the 10 cents they must pay for 1 


pound of honey they can get 2 pounds of sugar. Then to 


- - | 


i\his sugar they can add 1 pound of water, and thus have 3 


pounds of sweet of about the cons stency of honey, which 
especially where some of the nicer-flavored C sugars are used 
| they would just as lief have as the honey. And thus they 
conclude that they can not afford honey, unless, perchance, it 
is a little as a luxury to put on the table for company. So in 
this we are having at inderconsumption of honey, which, in 


effect, is the same as an ove rproduction, which always means 
low prices. 
I would like the opinion of others in this matter. 
Lorodino, N. ¥ 





Luther Burbank and Better Honey Plants 
and Bees 


BY PROF, A. COOK 


In the Popular Science Monthly for August is a very in- 
teresting article on this great savant, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished scientists of the world, Prof. De Fries, of Europe. 
It will be wise for all to read it, as itis full of valuable sug- 
gestion. 
than any other man of the wor The traits which have 
made Burbank so phenomenal it s line of experimentation 
are 

Ist. Vision H 


teristics in plant or flower. 


Burbank has originated more valuable varieties of plants 
ld. 
? 


valuable charac- 


, 
s 


2d. He has a great range of perience, which assures 
him that with enough labor and patience he can emphasize 
any desirable trait and build up around it other traits which 
ean be introduced by discriminating crossings with other 
closely allied varieties, or possibly species, and thus may hope 
to originate aimost any deal, providing this ideal has a basis 
of fact In existing varieties or sp es 

3d. He has unlimited patience, and is quite willing to 
work and to wait He is said ir ise to have destroved a 
half million plants, but secured one that he had wished for 
and planned to secur Often he destroys hundreds of tho 
sands Burbar eves that heredity hangs upon ail the 


environments of all the ancestors The more varied the an- 


cestors the more d ments: the more probable 


the extremes of variations the greater possibility of desirable 
varieties One who has vision to see whatis valuable and 
desirable, to note germs of sur n existing individuals, and 
possessed of infinite energy and patience, may hope and ex- 
pect a success equal to anything that Burbank has attained. 
There are reaims vet to conquer these directions. 


BETTER HoNnry-PLANTS. 


To the bee-keeper this lins research possesses practi- 


\ SUPERIOR LloNEY-BEI 

A few days ago it was my great pleasure toexaminet 
bees on the grounds ot the Department of Agriculture » Witl 
Dr. Phillips, who has them in charge. I was spe 





ested in a Caucasian queen. She was large and tine it rm 


cal importance in two directions. We need better honey 
plants and better bees. 

What a reputation Wisconsin and portions of New York 
have attained for their ey nee as honey-localities! The 
basswood that has given this enviable fame is rapidly going. 
What is to take its place? No doubt red clover is rich with 
delicious nectar, but is for the most part too deep in the long 
flower-tubes to make this a good or desirable honeyv-plant. 
Some Burbank will yet see some plant like tigwort or poin 
settia rich with finest nectar, which he w build up into 
plants excellent for forage 

We must have plants e ual to white clover, linden or sag 
for honey, and to red clover and alfalfa for hay or pasture. 
Alfalfa is not perfect as a honey-plant, though it is very supe- 
rior as a forage plant No doubt a Burbank could secure a 
variety that would d nectar in all places and under most 
trying conditions of drouth and mate, 
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and shiny black in color. Her bees were much like the com- 
mon black bees, yet were exceedingly amiable. We opened 


the hive with no use of smoke. It had rained hard nearly 


every day for a week—and we know such weather is not con- 
ducive to storing, and so usually makes cross bees We 
knocked against the hive and brushed the bees rudely, even 


with the flat of 
nor gave any 


them 
anger, 


pressing against the hand, yet they 


made evidence of irritation or 
wish to sting. 

Dr. Phillips is planning to work for better bees. He has 
n these Caucasian bees all that we can wish for temper; and 


no sign ot 


is they are of the black type, they will doubtless give a very 
white grade of honey. We will hope and believe that Dr. 
Phillips will be able to unite with these peculiarities such 
other desirable traits as the long tongue, activity and indus- 


the best yellow races. Burbank would 


in these bees every requisite to success. 


try of aftirm that we 
had That it will be 
possible to keep all the good now found, and even to empha- 


size this, and by wise crossing and innumerable trials, we 
may brace these characteristics with others that will fashion 
the ideal the perfect bee, 

There is one feature of these experiments that is worthy 


of mention: One reason that Burbank has won his phenome: 
nal laurels in plant-breeding comes from the fact that after 
crossing he can plant thousands of seeds, and thus try almost 
infinite experiments, and get results in avery short period. 
In most cases of breeding in animals the work is slow and re- 
sults tardy of appearance. With bees the case is different ; 
we can get results with great promptness, and each year may 
yet valuable returns, or at least may push work to completion. 


FUND. 


that I believe we should 


RESEARCH 


Just here [have a suggestion 
press for all that may come of it. It will be remmembered that 
Mr. Carnegie has endowed research with a large endowment. 
Some thousands of this fund have been wisely handed over to 
Mr. Burbank, that he may give his entire energy to the work 
where he has proved himself such a master. There are still 
thousands more to be granted. Why should not $1500 or $2000 
be appropriated annually to aid Dr. Phillips in his valuable 
work of queen-breeding ? This would make it possible to give 
fullest energy to these researches. The object sought is surely 
worthy most careful research and the best ability and atten- 
tion. 

We have every reason to believe that Dr. Phillips is spe- 
cially well fitted by temperament, taste, culture and energy 
to do the work. There is every reason why this fund should 
be voted. If the two National Associations shall take the 
initiative they will surely exerta great, if not a telling, in- 
fluence with the board that is in control of this fund. If such 
initiative is supported by earnest petition from bee-keepers all 
over the country, representing every State and, if possible, 
every county, then truly we may hope for the appropriation 
and look for most valuable results at Dr. Phillips hands. Let 
us lose no time in inaugurating this important movement. 


at 
How Many Pounds of Honey Produce a 
Pound of Wax ? 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ 


OW many pounds of honey does it take to produce one 
pound of wax ? is a question that has received all sorts 
of answers from, if Iam not mistaken, 1% to 30 pounds. 

The high figures, especially when it comes to 20 or 30 pounds, 
are certainly in error, as can be easily seen by considering 
how they were obtained. 

The first experiments made were by Huber. He shut 
some bees in a suitable box and fed them sometimes brown 
sugar and sometimes honey, and saw the scales of wax pro- 
duced and some comb built. The honey or sugar fed and the 
comb produced were weighed. ‘ 

Asan estimate of the honey used in a colony under nor- 
mal conditions to prodnee one pound of wax, Huber’s figures 
Too few were used, the temperature was 
merely that of the room, and therefore much below that of a 
hive. Each experiment lasted only a few days, and we know 
that the formation of the wax commences only three or four 
after the heavy-feeding (honey-tlow or artificial feeding) has 
begun. Only the built comb was weighed, the scales of wax 
that might have been on the bodies of the bees were neglected. 

The tirst idea that will come to the reader's mind is, How 
can it be possible that an experiment could be so carelessly 
conducted ? And if the other observations of Huber were not 
better made, what reliance can we place on his assertions ? 


are useless. bees 





But Huber never tried to find out how many pounds of honey 
it takes to make a pound of wax—he may never have thought 
of itatall. Atthe time he was living nearly everybody be- 
lieved that the wax was gathered on the flowers, or at least 
on the plants. And all he wanted to prove was that the wax 
was not gathered outside, butis a secretion of the bees produced 
from the honey they eat; just like the milk of a cowis a 
product of the food she eats. Those who have used his figures 
to prove that it takes 20 or more pounds of honey to produce 
one pound of wax are the ones to blame. 

Another set of figures, often misused in the same manner, 
are those of Dumas and Miine Edwards. Their experiments 
were very carefully conducted—everything, even the bees 
themselves, was counted, weighed and analyzed. Their sole 
object was to show, like Huber, that the wax is a secretion 
and a product of the honey consumed. But when it comes to 
determine how many pounds of honey it takes under normal 
conditions to produce a pound of wax, their figures are nearly 
as objectionable as those of Huber, and for similar reasons, 
and should never have been used for such a purpose. 

Other experiments have been made in a more direct way 
by feeding confined bees. Mostof them are more or less ob- 
jectionable on the same lines as those of Huber. Even the 
best can not be considered as reliable. confined, and 
without queens and brood, will not work like they do under 
natural conditions. So we may dismiss at once all attempts 
made in that direction. 


FRENCH 


bees 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Another method to get atit was undertaken and discussed 
a few years ago by Messrs. Sylviac, Maujean, Devauchelle, 
and other leading French apiarists. and reported during 1901 
and 1902 In the Apiculteur and the Revue Internationale. The 
principleis this: 

During the first two or three days—perhaps four—after a 
swarm is hived, quite an amount of combis built, but only a 


few bees, comparatively, go to the fields; that is, when 
neither comb nor foundation is given. The lack of room to 


putin the nectar gathered forces a large number of bees to 
remain at home and work at wax-producing and comb-build- 
ing instead of going to the field. It may be assumed that the 
few bees which go to the field bring in enough to keep the 
colony alive, and that the amount of wax-scales that the bees 
brought in on their bodies is offset by what they may have at 
the end of three days, or about; that is, before any honey is 
stored in the combs. It is then taken for granted that the 
comb built is the product of the honey brought out of the 
parent hive by the swarm, or at least an equivalent amount. 
Knowing that the bees of a swarm come out with their honey- 
sacs full, knowing the weight and approximately the number 
of bees of the swarm, and alsothe amount of honey that a bee 
does carry out when swarming, it ought to be very easy to 
make a fairly good estimate. 

The figures obtained were widely different with the differ- 
ent swarms. Quite a discussion followed concerning their in- 
terpretation, the correctness of the assumptions mentioned 
above, and what corrections should be introduced. The out- 
come was an estimation of from 2 to 4 pounds of honey fora 
pound of wax produced under such circumstances. 

During the discussion Mr. L. Maupy suggested that, 
chemically speaking, 100 grams of wax contain about82 grams 
of carbon, 13 of hydrogen, and 5 of oxygen. On the other 
hand, 100 grams of honey contain 28 grams of carbon, 8 of 
hydrogen, and 64 of oxygen. It follows that to make up the 
82 grams of carbon contained in 100 grams of wax, not less 
than 2's or 3 times that amount of honey must be consumed. 

So far as the mere transformation of 
concerned, I think this is all that is needed. 
extra warmth needed, to be considered. To make it plain, let 
us consider a colony having no super. All the warmth needed 
is enough to keep up the temperature in the brood-nest. But 
let us add a super. Then this super will have to be kept 
warm enough to insure rapid production of wax and comb 
building. And of course an extra quantity of honey will have 
to be consumed to that end. In very warm weather it might 
be next to nothing, but in cool weather it might be quite high. 


honey into wax is 
But there is the 


Hasty’s ExrERIMENTS. 


Some 20 years ago (in July, 1885) Mr. Hasty made an ex- 
periment in the same line as the above. A prime swarm was 
weighed and hived, and the hive placed on a delicate balance 
at sundown. The swarm weighed 2 pounds and 12 ounces. 
During the night the decrease of weight was 2 ounces, while 


during the experiment the average decrease every night was 
4 ounces. 

The plan was to weigh the colony morning and night, to 
let them work 4 days, then 


ascertain the amount brought in ; 
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it out the comb built and weigh it, weighing the wax, honey 
nd pollen contained separately. This last was done by 
weighing the comb first as it was, and then the wax after it 
vas rendered. The operation was repeated twice at intervals 
ff 4 days. The number of bees which died during these 12 
jays must have been insignificant, since the colony weighed 
smuch at the close as at the beginning. The amount of 
honey taken from the old hive by the swarm, contrary to the 
zeneral opinion, must have been small, since the colony 
weighed 7 ounces more after the first 4 days than at the be- 
cinning. They could have had but few wax-scales on thei! 
bodies when they came out, since more wax was produced dur- 
ng the second period of 4 days than during the first. 

One point is somewhat uncertain. The difference in 
weight between morning and night is assumed to represent 
the honey gathered during the day. As a matter of fact it is 
not ripened, and is too heavy to represent ripe honey. But, 
on the other hand, bees have been eating during the day, and 
Ilasty assumed that one would balance the other. The as 
sumption can not be far from wrong, anyway. A deduction 
of 2 ounces per day, or rather per night, was made for what 
the bees consume merely to sustain their life. This was based 
on the first weighings of the swarm, as stated above. 

First TrRrAL.—Honey and pollen gathered during the first 
4 days, 43 ounces. Deduct consumption 8 vunces honey, and 
pollen cut out 19 ounces, increase of honey in sacs attested 
by the increase of weight of the swarm, 7 ounces. Remain- 
der, 9 ounces spent in producing 2 ounces and 10 drams of 
wax, or nearly3% ounces of honey for 1 of wax. 


SECOND TRIAL.—Gathered 48 ounces. Add to this 6 
ounces decrease in honey-sacs. Deduct food 8 ounces, honey 
and pollen cut out, 35 ounces. Remainder, 11 ounces having 
produced 4 ounces of wax. The proportion is 254 to 1. 

THIRD TRIAL.—Gathered 48 ounces. Add 1 ounce de- 
crease in honey-sacs. Deduct 8 ounces food, and 33 ounces 
cut out. Remainder, 8 ounces for 3% of wax, ora proportion 
of 2% tol, or nearly so.—(Gleanings, Aug. 15, 1886.) 


PROF. BRUNER’S EXPERIMENTS. 


Prof. Bruner, at the National Agricultural School at Cor- 
dova (Argentina), has made a specialty of wax-production for 
several years. The wax there is worth 54 cents a pound. 
Dark honey can be bought in unlimited quantities at 6 cents a 
pound, Summarily speaking, the process is to feed the bees 
all they can eat. and cut out the comb produced from time to 
time. The honey contained is returned to the bees. He says 
that it takes 68 pounds of honey to produce 100f wax. That 
is a ratio of nearly 7 to1. But this necessarily includes what 
the bees consume to rear brood and sustain their life as wel] 
as to produce wax. Hasty deduces even what they consume 
to live. Inthe French experiments related above, the daily 
food to sustain life was not deducted, but as in Hasty’s case, 
no brood was reared. 

Prof. Bruner’s description with full details can be found 
in the Apiculteur for February, 1904, page 55. A short de- 
scription of this process is alsoin the American Bee-Keeper 
of April, 1904, page 75. 

Coms, Nor Wax. 


Of course for one making wax-producing a specialty, the 
full 7 pounds, or about, as well as all the other costs, will 
have to be charged against the price of one pound of way. 
But it is not so with the apiarist who would occasionally con- 
vert some dark honey into wax. He has the bees already, 
and whether he produces wax or not they will eat enough to 
live and rear more or less brood. So in his case, the extra 
honey consumed to produce a pound of wax would probably 
not exceed 4 pounds. Four pounds of dark honey to produce 
one pound of wax worth 25 cents would not be a very prolit- 
able operation, after all. 

But, hold on. Right here, while preparing this paper, 
almost an inspiration came to me. The ‘‘ wax” thus pro- 
duced by the bees is comb—partially-drawn comb. And as 
such is fully as valuable, and in many respects preferable to 
foundation, pound for pound. That means a cash value to 
the apiarist who can use them of some 60 cents per pound. | 
say a ‘‘cash value,’’ for it may mean a good deal more in 
honey, at least to the comb-honey man. Many times the 
honey-flow opens suddenly, and 5, or even as much as 10 
pounds of honey a day could be secured if there were combs 
to receive it. But it takes 3 or 4 days to start the wax secre- 
tion, and about that many more to build anything like a suffi 
cient amount of comb. Why not, when there is no flow, con- 
vert the dark honey into partially drawn combs in the sec 
tions, and use them to secure a large portion of the white 
honey lost for lack of already built combs ? 

As much dark honey should be secured as possible. Ex- 





tracting combs and supers might be used for that purpose. 
Then, when the flow is over, convert it into comb, if pos- 
sible built in the sections, and the following year use these 
partially-built sections to secure as large a crop of white comb 
honey as possible. Here the dark honey comes first, so the 
management is a little different. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Report of the Texas Convention 


BY LOUIS H,. SCHOLL, SEC. 


Continued from page 793 


Next was discussed the 
PREPARATION OF THE APIARY FOR THE HONEY-FLOW. 


Louis H. Scholl said the apiarist begins his preparations 
the previous fal by having strong colonies of bees, good, pro- 
lific queens, and plenty of stores to carry them through the 
winter and next spring until the honey-flow opens. An early 
examination for sufficiency of stores and strength of colonies 
is madein February and March, as soon as warm weather 
opens. Colonies are equalized by exchanging brood. His 
divisible brood-chamber hive has given him the best success, 
as the hive can be manipulated to give the strongest colonies, 
prevent swarming, and give the greatest yield of surplus 
honey, which means the most profit for the bee-man. 

Willie Atchley begins in the fall previous, like Mr. Scholl, 
with good queens and plenty of honey. He uses full-depth 
frames above and below, and finds them the most profitahle in 
his locality. To get bees into the bodies above, he entices 
them to storing by giving a frame of brood and honey there. 
He said he has tried nearly all kinds of hives except the Dan- 
zenbaker, and finds that he has best results with the regular 
Langstroth hive 

Pres. Laws said that location has much todo with the 
preparation for the flow. In some locations swarming is very 
troublesome early in the season; in others the troubles due to 
the swarming come later. Therefore, different manipulations 
are necessary. Labor is the most important consideration in 
the expenses with the bee-keeper, consequently all extra 
manipulations are expensive. He believes in getting the bees 
in shape by giving lots of room and plenty of stores, and this 
is to be done in the previous fall. Large hives are very 
essential. 

Mr. Aten has little trouble preparing for the honey-flow. 
He keeps his bees mostly in 3 story 10-frame hives, leaving 
the winter supplies in the third story. In carrying the honey 
from the third story down-stairs the bees become accustomed 
to the combs above. 

Willie Atchley has plenty of pollen and honey in the 
spring to stimulate his bees when the season opens. 

Mr. Hagood begins feeding June 15. The honey-flow be- 
gins July 1. There is a long dearth between the spring honey 
and the main flow, so he must feed during June to prepare 
his bees until they gather the main honey. 

T. P. Robinson related the following: Horsemint is peri- 
odical in this section, appearing in abundance and yielding a 
crop of honey oncein 5 years, if they have rain so that it 
comes upin November of the previous year. A_ bee-keeper 
has to be a genius if he wants to succeed in bee-keeping in his 
locality, as mostof the Jandis in cultivation. There are no 
wild flowers in the spring for the bees to buildup on. They 
build upon the stores that are left them, and when the dearth 
sets in for 5 weeks before the honey-flow, feeding is resorted 
to. Cheap brown sugar is used, and the syrup is fed until the 
flow opens. Horsemint, cotton and mesquite come closely to- 
gether, which gives a blend so that the product is a good- 
flavored honey, much in demand. He has trouble sometimes 
with what he calls **‘ blubberry honey,”’ and asks for opinions 
as to the cause. 

Mr. Aten has had the same trouble in extreme wet 
weather with weak colonies which perhaps could not take 
proper care of the honey after it was stored. Honey absorbs 
moisture, and a weak colony does not keep up the required 
temperature. 

Mr. Hagood says that when the forces of the coiony are 
composed of more old bees than voung bees, evaporation 
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is not kept up sufticiently by the young bees to care for the 
honey brought in by the old field-bees. 

Mr. Robinson stated that to show that honey does absorb 
moisture if not taken care of by the bees, it could be done by 
extracting thick honey one evening which would be hard to 
extract. Some of the same combs of honey left in the ex- 
tracting-house over night, especially when the atmosphere is 
will be found to be thin and watery the next 
day, and can be extracted more easily. 

Mr. Laws has had no trouble with such honey except in 
his baby nuclei, when green honey is given to them some- 
That leaves the same condition as a weak colony 
Which is not able to thicken or ripen the honey properly. He 

rges strongly that the bee-keepers let all green or unripe 
honey remain on the hives, as they lose customers if they put 
such souring honey on the market. 


cool and damp 


times, 


Continued next week. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held at Chicago, I11., 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 1904 


(Continued from page 74 


ING BROOD-FRAMES WITH STARTERS 
Sl | ood-frames with starters be wired to prevent 
cing o1 the comb?” 
Mr. Hutchins Unless the hives are to be moved or 
) xpress I don’t think there is any necessity for 
1) r use in your own apiary. If they are to be 
ped they need wiring. Possibly if you are going to pro 
extracted honey those wires would be of advantage, 
specially when the combs are new \fter they are old they 
Pres. \ Would the bees be apt to build the combs 
( wires when using only starters? 
Mr. Hut son—Yes, they will 
\ Kimmey—My experience with bees has been limited 
first swarm I had issue. I hived upon simple frames 
1 | ver expressed nor move them any- 
( ] in the cellar, and three of those 
( n't know whether it was from 


my awkwardness, or weak combs, or what it was. It seems 
to me that after that experience I would always wire the 
frames. 

Mr. Meredith—In wiring frames of foundation I have 
experienced the trouble of the bees gnawing in or around 
the wire, and to do away with this trouble I use the brush 
and slightly cover the wires with a little heated wax. 

Mr. Becker—In my experience I have never used any 

I always use half sheets of foundation for every brood- 
frame, and I have never had any trouble with frames break- 
ing down 

Mr. Hoffman—I won’t agree. 
will have no trouble. 


wire 


If they do as I do they 
Hive on full sheets of foundation, 
and put it in the hive, and then you want to wire. But 
[ try, as a rule, to get all the combs drawn before that 
time. I put them in the top hives and have the bees draw 
them out, and then I can put them anywhere and they are 
all right. This wiring is a tedious undertaking for me. 

Mr. Horstmann—The comb will not break if properly 
handled, so there will be no necessity for wiring for the 
purpose of holding the combs. Take a frame and turn it 
over, and they are going to work up into it, right up and 
down; they will never break 

Mr. Colburn—I think it depends upon 
combs are fastened to all sides of the frames. I have had 
quite a number of combs where the frames were fastened 
securely, and I have done almost anything I wanted with 
them, and yet they never fell out; and then I have had a 
comb that was not fastened, and it simply tipped out by 
raising the frame horizontally. 

Mr. Hoffman—Wiring foundation gives one so much 
more work, and that is why I am not so much in favor of 
it: by wiring you will get a straight comb, and true, and it 
will not sag, either. 

Mr. Horstmann—The question asked is, Is it necessary 
to wire frames with starters? I say it is not necessary, 
but if yeu want to take the frames out of the brood-chamber 
to extract the honey it will be necessary to have it wired. 
But answering the question as it is, I consider it is not 
necessary, because I have handled the frames a great deal 
ind I have never had one break yet, not even bend. 

Mr. Hoffman—I don’t understand by the question that 
it means starters. I wouldn't wire them at all 

Continued next week.) 
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Bee Keeping Sister 


What is the matter with our bees, pray, that 
we can not induce them to do it when others 
do? Will Mr. Bevins or any one else tell us? 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wison, Marengo, II. 


—— Bees Ready for Cellaring 


Our bees have not been put into the cellar 








Steadfast Honey 
he nearest dream recedes, unrealized. be emptied in front 
Che heaven we chase 
Like the June bee 
Before the schoolboy 
Invites the race 
Stoops to an easy clover— 
Dips—evades deploys 
Then to the royal clouds 
Lifts her light pinnace 
Heedless of the boy, 
Staring, bewildered, at the mocking sky 
Homesick for steadfast honey. 
Ab! the bee flies not 
That brews that rare variety. 
EMILY DICKINSON. 


they empty them? 


teases 


own hive. 


ticular colony. 
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Cleaning Out Unfinished Sections 


I wonder why our bees are so contrary 
about emptving out sections. We first tried 

tting on the supers of sections with an 
empty super between the supers of honey to a passage 
be emptied and the brood-combs. They 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied with the ar 
rangement, and let the honey remain where 
it Was—at least the most of it. Next we tried 
putting a piece of burlap between, turning 
back a small corner of the burlap just so a 
bee or two could pass atatime. We confi- 
ito tind those sections beauti- 
ied when we next visited them, but 


hive and the super. 


enuy ex pectec 


empt 


pass at a time, the 


not a bit of it; those bees said, ‘‘No,the honey 
is all right where it is.”’ 

Next we tried putting the super of honey to 
of the hive with a small 
passage-way connecting it with the hive. Did 
Not they. 

Then some one, I have forgotten who, just 
now, said that if the super of sections to be 
emptied was put on a colony and when full of 
bees taken off and carried a short distance 
and covered so as to allow only a few bees to 
bees would protect it 
against robbers and carry the honey to their 
Well, we tried it with just about 
the same degree of success. 
were emptied, but not by the bees of any par- 
The booty seemed free to all. 

Then came Mr. Bevins, on page 680, telling 
how he accidentally struck on such a fine way 
of getting his bees to empty his sections. 

So, after supers were taken off, a super of 
unfinished sections was put on No. 82, and it | 
was promptly occupied by the bees. It was 
then raised up, and a board put between the | 
super and the hive, a small openiog allowing 
from the super into the open air, 
but there was no communication between the 
That super stayed there 
days, and the days extended into weeks, and 
the honey stayed, too. 
was emptied, but not 
the bees generally deserted the super (but not 
always), returning next day; but there was no 
appearance of robbing by other bees. 
was also tried, but with no better results. 


the sealed. 


yet, and to-day (Nov. 10) they are having a 
good flight. We have had 1 or 2 pretty cold 
; days, the thermometer standiog as 22 degrees 
above zero in the morning, but it has never 
stayed cold long ata time. The colonies have 
been weighed and are unusually heavy. They 
seem to be in fine condition for their winter’s 
nap. 
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Bee-Dress for Women 


tendant. This is not intended to compete for 
a prize, but to show that women can work 
with as much ease and convenience as men if 
they haven't too much false modesty. 


Those sections 


Of course, the men do not know what a 
task it isto do outdoor work in skirts. If 
you wish to know, just try it and see the dif- 
ference. You are just as liable to be the cen- 
ter of attraction until the strangeness wears 
away. The hands in the field will stop to look 
at you and smile, which will likely make you 
angry, as you are all tangled up in yoyr 
skirts, and bees stinging you, and no pockets 
to put your toolsin. Then you try to arise 
from the position you arein, and are com- 
pelled to untangle yourself. Gentlemen, try 
the skirts once, and see if youdo not think 
my plan is all right. 


I send you a photo of my apiary and its at- 
| 
| 
| 


The unsealed honey 
At night 

But you know we Western women are quite 
independent. Wecan yote, break bronchos, 
No. 9 


round up cattle, and climb mountains; but 
you Easterners must not class us with the In- 
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lians, for we are quite at home in the parlor tom and society demand that woman must be 
with our Southern sisters, although we do not | handicapped in the awful way that she is in 
use tobacco. Miss D. GoopaLe. the matter of dress. Bee-work, especially, 

Fort Collins, Colo. demands for woman the same degree of con- 


; venience that it does for man, and we must 
The bee-dress for Miss Goodale is sensible, admire the courage that prompts Miss Good 

convenient, and not unbecoming. It is really ale to cater to convenience rather than to 

a travesty on modern intelligence and the social custom.—En.]—Gleanings in Bee Cul- 


progress of the age in most things that cus- ture. 


‘ ir. Hasty’s Afterthoughts 


The ** Old Reliable *? seen through New and Unreliable Glasses 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio 








CLEANING Up UNFINISHED SECTIONS. came to consent tosuch rank paternalism as 
That tale of Edwio Bevins is not quite so | }, ee for bees thet range over settlers 
hard to hold as the tail of a greased pig anc : don’t know. ’Spects . must be an 
though not quite so easy, perchance, as hold- pee neg sgenmny yr the part of the settlers 
ing a *‘ stick-tight’’ with a woolen glove. To | ; oy ee b by 80 for 424 — o 
be feared that neither he nor wecan very often oy vag Aw not what most of us would want 
succeed in getting that kind of work well . ar 1 se might. oe the 
started. Not very surprising that it runs ~% Tal goon a the ~ 4 enforce 
after a few thousand bees fully get the idea. l a ake pay =. ae ones, and then tm the 
It would often be very handy if we could Pe he ge pas _— orn ee _ bec wont 
make a colony hold a super syuinst all comers ossibly our brethren there are so disgruntled 





and steadily take out whatever was put in it. a coe J . io tie a “7 _ “a 
Certainly worth experimenting at. Imagin- a Bg song le. bape pe La Pr nit — 
able that there might be occasional success at F 1¢ whole pig and sign for Prohibition 


making a strong and enterprising colony hold | af etiotale mous on he eemiy aceunn sa. 
two hives, not necessarily near to each other, | ‘#!" @plaries that might be named, there 
the one ahome and the othera feeder. One might be a little *‘ Local Hoption. 

idea for experimenting on would be to have a 
long, low tent, home hive at one end, and 
feeder hive at the other end; tent to be taken 
off when they once get fairly started. Page 
680. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN OUT-APIARIES. 


Yes, out-apiaries as near together as the 
pasture will allow, and out-apiaries as far 
apart as the exigencies of travel will allow, 
INSURANCE CoMPANY FOK BEE-KEEPERS. constitute two quite different ways of doing 

the thing. Both have decided advantages of 
New and pert notions we mostly incline to theirown. Pretty sure to catch a crop some 


call Yankee notions; nevertheless the ‘‘ Brit- where if you spread out far enough. A clever 
ishers’’ sometimes get the start of us. An and long electric railroad ought to be nice to 
insurance company, with a lawyer always en- string the latter kind of out-apiaries on. Page 
gaged at special rates, can doubtless scare off 727 

most bee-lawsuits, and win a large share of A TREE COLONY OF BEEs. 

the remainder. Twocents per hive for such sia 
service is nearly as cheap as maintaining a I have had a tree colony, too; but W. W 
defensive association in our style—and the | M¢Neal’s was a much more satisfactory one 
returns are more comprehensive. Our Asso- | ™ore bormal. I think mine had the longer 
ciation, I believe, only Ae/ps. don’t promise all | C@reer; but his would no doubt have ene OWN 
the expenses of defense, and especially not all much longer than it did if he had let it alone. 
the damages when a suit goes adversely. New | AS it was a whole month, from Aug. 1 to 
style, nice for ‘‘ weun’s.”” Hardly looks like Sept. 1, through several rain-storms, it is quite 


} . * . : ‘ "eC Or Jace TOS 
a gold-mine forthe company. Fear it will be | ®Tecord. Page 72s. 
quite a spell ere we find American capitalists . ; : 
4 me EES STINGIN , ( iS. 

that will start such acompany. Page 725. B ING Dark COLO! 

It’s a favorite fad of mine that the talk of 
bees stinging dark colors worse than light 
So the Australian colony of Victoria is so | colors is mainly imagination and-——well, hum 


LICENSE FOR BEE-TERRITORY. 


far up to date (or ahead of the date) that it bug. Fairness seems to call for the notice of 
licenses apiaries. The editorial on page 726 | McNeal’s chicken experience. Apiary fenced 
assumes that it is only on Government lands. | with netting and lots of little chickens of 


That hardly looks consistent with offering the | diverscolors turned in. He finds (says so 
Government ‘*‘ two-sixths’’ of the fee. One anyway) that white chicks are seldom at 
would say that the whole fee would of course tacked by bees, brown ones more frequently, 
goto the Government for privileges on Govy- black ones often stung to death Pretty 
ernment lands. But how the Australians strong evidence, mustsay. Page 728 


( Doctor Willer’s Question Box 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 























A Beginner’s Questions asa colony that isin a common hive, or will 


they not swarm at all? 


Last June a nice swarm of bees cettled on | _ 3. Is there any thing I can do to force them 
the studding behind the granary, and we put to swarm ? I would like to have them swarm 
it into a cracker-box. ‘The box is 19 inches in June 
wide, 19 high, and 26 inches long. It is not 
more than half or two-thirds full. Do you 
think they will winter all right if put in a 
warm cellar? 

2. When there isso much empty room in 
the box will they swarm next summer as early 


4. Do you think I should get a bee-book, o1 
is the American Bee Journal enough! What 
book is the best for a beginner? 

W IscoNSIN 

ANSWERS —1. The size of the box will not 
at all be against their favorable wintering in 





the cellar. Try to have the cellar no warmer 
than 50 degrees, and no colder than 40 degrees. 

2. You can tell nothing positively about it, 
but they are likely to swarm later than if in 
a smaller hive, and it is possible they may not 
swarm at all 

3. Yes, you can diminish their amount of 
room. Next spring, after they get to flying, 
blow in a little smoke so they will not resent 
your working with them, and then saw off 
the lower part ofthe box. Without seeing 
it, itis hard to say just how much can be cut 
away, but you can see how far down the bees 
come, and cut away all the comb they do not 
occupy, and cut away the box to match. The 
bees don’t need a fourth of the room in a box 
19x19x26, so when you've cut off the lower 
part there will still be too much room-—prob 
ably a vacant space at oneor-both ends. Pack 
bay or straw into the vacant part, so it will 
be quite solid 

4. You can’t get along without a book. The 
best books for beginners are ** A BC of Bee 
Culture,”’ ** Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,”’ 
and Prof. Cook’s ** Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


-_ 7 ome -- ULU - 


Wintering Bees—Other Matters 


1. Ihave your book, but as my surround- 
ings are different from yours, I will try to ex- 
plain as well as I can, then I would like to 
have your judgment of the best course for me 
to pursue 

llive on what is called bottom land; 10 
rods from my house on the east is a rise in the 
ground of about 40 feet high; this is then the 
level of the country. Then there is another 
drop of 17 feet to what would be called a 
third level. On the edge of this bank is my 
cellar or cave, and 6 rods further is another 
drop of 10 feet toacreek. My cave is 7 feet 
deep, 10x12, covered with poles and 6 inches 
of dirt, then a building over that, 14x25 feet. 
East of that is the well, 14 feet deep, with 
never more than 3 feet of water, nor less than 


l feet, pot more than 3 rods from the cave 


‘Tne cave has one door which opens as yours 
shown in Fig. 7 of your bouk. Itis just wide 
enough to slip a sugar-barrel through up and 


down: no other air-holes or windows. With 
the door shut itis as dark as it can be. It 
basa gravel and sandy bottom sealed with 
lumber, and seems to be as dry as any of the 
Cellars 


I had 3 colonies last winter that stood out 
till in January. When the weather got so cold 
25> degrees below zero) I got scared and 


took them in for about 2 months. One died 
in the spring: about one-third of their com! 


was a dry, brown color. They bad honey. 
W bat was the matter with them’? Would this 
cave be a tit place for bees 

I have 17 ylonies nowin.S and and lv 


frame hives—the 10-frame hives will average 
54 pounds each, or, I think, 29 pounds of 
honey; the &-frame will average about V2 
pounds of honey each—the lightest 14 pounds, 
and from that to 27; the 10-frames 25 to 35 
pounds of honey. 


2. I bave another plan for wintering. First 


lay a floor 10 inches abovethe ground; on this 
put 4 inches of straw, sawdust, or forest 
leaves, whichever is thought best Place 


half of the hives on that 3 or 4 inches apart 
then pack between them and build up all 
around them, leaving a space of 4 inches in 
front. 12 or 14 inches at the back and ends, 
and pack it full of leaves, sawdust or straw. 
Of course, 1 would put a block over the en- 
trance so as to keep it open, but closing it up 
until itis only ',x4 inches. Then proceed to 
put the rest of the bees on top of the first 
ones, and build up as before: fill in all 
around them and over them, and put ona 
good roof, with their backs to the north 
What say youof them for safe keeping uatil 
spring ‘ 

}; Would you advise me to break the seals 
now and fill the supers with leaves, and also 


put leaves over them for cellar-wintering Do 
you think it would be an advantage in a damp 
place ¢ 

1. I bought a colony from a neighbor who 
made a box outof l-inch lumber, | inches 
larger than an S-frame hive, and about as 
deep as a | story hive. A super was put on 


that, restiang without edges on the inside 
edges of the bive. The hive hadno frames, 
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cross-pieces, nor anything. The super was 
tilled with shallow extracting frames. The 
bees built to the bottom of the super-frames 
crosswise, and all other ways. They had 
plenty of room below without the super, and 
have it full; it is honey—S0 pounds or more. 
If { should, next spring. after they get to 
going good, take the lid off the super, turn it 
upside down with a super on another hive, 
would it interfere with the queen laying in 
the upper hive, comb upside down? I mean 
to put excluders between the super and hive, 
and have another colony below. My idea is 
to have the top bees carry in honey in the top, 
the lower ones carry in honey through below 
till they put the top queen outof business. I 
would keep a trap at the top entrance to 
catch her when she comes out, so she won't 
take any bees off. I want that hive filled with 
honey before I cut intoit. It is an experi- 
ment, 

5. To whom can I send a sample of honey 
to find out if itis honey. 1 bought 60 pounds 
of extracted at 7's cents a pound. It hasa 
funny flavor—something like some kinds of 
cough syrup, and pretty poor stuff at that. A 
half-witted fellow came and wanteda lick of 
honey. Igave him ateaspoon and told him 
to help himself to the can. He dug out a 
teaspoonful and said, ** That’s fine.’ He 
lapped it in his mouth and said, ‘‘ Ah—m, 
what's been in that can?’ Would it cost me 
anything to have it tested by some one, more 
than the sending of the sample! If so, how 
much? | wish to know for curiosity’s sake. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Of course I can not say posi- 
tively as to the character of your cave, but 
from your description it would seem to bea 
good place to winter bees, provided cellaring 
is your best plan. If I am not mistaken, how- 
ever, you are ina latitude of 40 degrees, and 
as far south as that most bee-keepers prefer 
to winter their bees outdoors. It is probable 
that diarrhea was the trouble with the colony 
that died. 

2. That will probably work all right. 
Leaves well packed are excellent, and it may 
be better not to have so much packing in 
front. Indeed, it is possible that none at all 
in front will be better. Then when a warm 
day comes the sun can get in its work on the 
front of the hive and start the bees to flying 
sooner than if packing were in the way. 

3. For wintering in a cave, if there is abun- 
dant ventilation below there is no need to do 
anything but leave the corners sealed just as 
they were on the summer stands. Butina 
cave or cellar the entrance should be much 
larger than outdoors. Mine are 12x2 inches. 

4. A queen will lay all right in comb 
turned upside down. 

5. You can send it to Wm. A. Selser, 10 
Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. You might write 
him first and find out the expense, if any. 
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Barbed Wire for Bee-Fencing 


I notice in the American Bee Journal, Nov. 
2, barbed wire is mentioned as a fence to en- 
close bee-yards, and it is claimed that it is 
beneficial, as it does not retard the bees in 
flight, and permits stock to keep the grass 
eaten down in front of the hives. Further- 
more, it is asked if any one could give any 
light on the subject. 

I will give you my experience of 5 years 
with this arrangement. I have a number of 
hives stationed in my yard next to the pas- 
ture fence, some 18 inches from the fence. 
The fence is a 3-wire one, and the bees fly un- 
der the bottom wire and are not retarded at 
all by the wire. The stock keeps all the grass 
eaten down in front of the hives perfectly, yet 
some varieties of weeds grow luxuriantly in 
front of the hives. This grass-mowing by the 
stock is all right, and always will bea success 
ust so long as the pasture is overstocked, 
and the stock needs that over the fence for 
food, otherwise that on the outside will be 


| 





sparingly used. It isa success with me since 
my pasture is overstocked. 

The disadvantage with me is that the stock 
very often knocks off hive-covers, and occa- 
sionally turns over a hive. This trouble can 
be overcome largely by placing the hives a lit- 
tle further from the fence, if not entirely ob- 
literated. 

Taking it asa whole, this arrangement is an 
excellent one. To get the full benefit of this 
kind of fencing it would be necessary to fence 
the bees in a pasture, and have the hives in 
two long rows next to the fence, and leave a 
walk between the hives. It would be aeces- 
sary to overstock the pasture where the bees 
were in order to get the stock to cultivate the 
bees. T. P. RoBINSON. 

Bartlett, Tex., Nov. 9. 





Improvements in Wax-Rendering 


I notice what Mr Arthur C., Miller says on 
page 776 about the wax-press, and I think he 
has hit the nail squarely on the bead. Any 
contrivance that shall cut, and, perhaps grind 
into small particles, the comb and slumgum, 
thus allowing the hot water to come into close 
contact with the wax, thereby liberating it, 
and enabling it by its less specific gravity to 
rise to the surface of the water, would, it 
seems to me, come nearer to perfection than 
any other wax-press that I’ve known any 
thing of. 

Will not some inventive genius try his hand 
at getting up something of the kind, and be 
among those who make two blades of grass 
grow where formerly but one grew? I am 
too old, or I'd try it myself. 

Lake Geneva, Wis. Wo. M. WHITNEY. 





No Honey-Flow This Year 


Bees have scarcely stored enough honey 
this year to last them until next season. 
There was no flow this year. 

Roy A, BOUTWELL. 

Blencoe, lowa, Nov. 4. 





Honey Crop a Failure 


The honey crop was a failure this year in 
this part of the State. I have 9 colonies of 
bees, and got no honey the past season. 

JOEL DAUGHTREY. 

South Greenfield, Mo., Nov. 6. 





A Disecouraging Report 


The honey season here has been almost 
worse than a total failure, and very poor last 
year, having to feed the bees for winter. The 
prospect is fair to feed some bees this fall for 
winter. I think, besides, a good many bees 
in this part of the country starved to death 
the latter part of summer. I think that bees 
here generally will go into winter quarters 
in fair shape, so that I think the prospects 
are fair for a cropof honey next spring, which 
will surely be a boon to bee-keepers. 

Beeville, Tex., Nov. 7. W.C. Norr. 





Report of An Astonishingly Good 
**Crop’”’ 


DEAR EpITOR:—From time to time I have 
read in your paper, but not always with that 
intense interest that perhaps I should have 
had, the reports from various bee-keepers 
about their crops for 1905. I note that some 
reports are good, some fair, and others very 
bad—the goodness, badness or fairness de- 
pending upon the amount of honey and the 
price per pound. 

I want to submit the report of my crop for 
1905, which so far asI have read excels all 
others. 

I have 29 colonies, all in good condition, 
and nearly all in active work under direct 
observation. I have spent, this season, about 
half my time in giving the bees the best care, 
and have used 300 pounds of sugar. I have 
harvested 9 sections of honey, a lot of odds 
and ends showing the work of the bees, 29 
‘*tons’’ of happiness, and 325 stings. 

I have learned much that I never knew be- 
fore about these wonderful little creatures— 
and I close the season with the apiary stocked 


full of plans, and myself full of ambition to 
get more happiness and more stings next 
year, to say nothing of information. 
Yet there are old fogies who will tell you 
that it doesn’t ** pay ’’ to keep bees! 
Ep WakD F. BIGELOW. 
Stamford, Conn. 


(There, Prof. Bigelow has thrown down the 
gauntlet; is any one ready totake it up!— 
EDITOR. | 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


National Convention, Dec. 19, 20, 21. 
—Another slight postponement of the Na- 
tional convention seems to be unavoidable. 
The Fat Stock Show, upon which we have 
depended for reduced rates on the railroads, 
has been postponed two weeks. The reason 
given is ‘‘ the inability of the builders of the 
amphitheater to secure structural steel for 
the same,’’ and they don’t wish to hold the 
show out-of-doors, hence the delay. Of course 
there will be no excursion rates during the 
first week in December, and, as it would be 
suicidal to attempt to hold a convention with- 
out excursion rates, the Executive Committee 
has decided to postpone the convention two 
weeks in order to take advantage of the Fat 
Stock Show rates. The dates for the conven- 
tion will now be Dec. 19, 20 and 21, 1905. 


The place of meeting has also been changed 
to Brunt Hall, in the Bush Temple of 
Music, corner of North Clark Street and 
Chicago Avenue (entrance on Clark Street.) 
This was done because it was feared that the 
accommodations at the Revere House might 
prove too limited. The Chicago bee-keepers, 
with their customary enterprise and liberality, 
will pay for the use of the Hall. It is only 
5 minutes walk north from the Revere House, 
Southeast corner N. Clark and Michigan 8ts., 
which will be headquarters for the members. 
This new place of meeting is in a new build- 
ing where everything is modern. There are 
adjoining committee rooms, toilet rooms, 
good drinking water, and elevator service 
both day and night. 

W. Z. HuTcHInson, Sec. 


The Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold a social session at 
the Revere House, Dec. 19, 1905,at 10 a.m. At 
2 p.m. the same day will be held the regular 
annual election of officers. Any other busi- 
ness coming before the meeting will be at- 
tended to. All who are accustomed to pay- 
ing their dues to our Association, thereby 
getting two memberships for the price of one, 
will please hand the $1 to the secretary, or 
mail it to him as usual. The time in the 
evening will be given to the National, as will 
also the whole of the two following days. 
Every one is|'cordially invited to be present, 
both at the short sessions of the Chicago- 
Northwestern, and at the 7-session meeting of 
the National Association. 

HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 

Park Ridge, Ill. 


N. B.—Any one paying their dues to the 
National Association direct, will have to pay 
another dollar to the Chicago-Northwestern, 
if it is desired to become a member of the 
latter organization also. Hand your dues to 
H. F. Moore, the Secretary. H. F. M. 
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TELEPHONE FACTS 


We publish a finely illustrated book that is 
full of telephone facts. It tells all about 
telephones for farms, the kind to use, 
how to organizea farm telephone company, how 
to build the lines and where to buy the best 
telephones. Free if you ask for Book 80-F. 








Stromberg-Carison Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Rochester, N.Y. 








‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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Your Bee-Hives, Sections, Shipping-Cases, 
Berry Boxes, and Crates for the coming sea- 
son. By sending us alist of goods wanted, 
we Can save you money. 


SHEBOYGAN FRUIT BOX CO. 
35A18t SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 
— at less than half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cashb 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

&®” J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he “prefers to pay $25 for a Rietsche Press than 
do without it.”"—A. G. 


Mention Bee Journal 





when writing. 


THE AMERIC 












THIS IS 
THELOCK 


corner that we have told 
you about, and as you will 


iss see it can’t warp nor split 
Ss otf as it passes by and nails 
owe firm to the side. Prices right 
~~ quality right--workman- 


ship right. 
Our discount discounts everything. 
gets a circular. 


The Wood Beé-Hive & Box Go. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


nunc Lice Killing Machine 
uichtninc RICE AMINE 
_ killsal! lice and mites. Noinjury to birds or feath- 
ere Handles any fowl, smallest chick to largest 
gobbler. Made in three sizes Pave for itse!f fret 
season. Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, 
Poultry Bits, Lice Murder, etc. We secure special 
low express rates. Catalogsentfree. Write forit. 
CHARLES SCHILD CO. 
8 Frankfort St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Postal 


39Dtf 








American Bee Journal 
Novelty Pocket-Knife 
Gold Fountain Pen 


All 
for 


$2.7 


AN BEE JOURNAL 





















HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 





The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 


Werker handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 
The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. 
proper usage. 
Why Own the Novelty Knife? 
the chances are the owner wil! never recover it; but if the ‘* Novelty ”’ 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘** Novelties,”’ 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 
Queen 


year—both for $2.00. 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


Underneath the celluioid, on one side of the 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
(Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


It will last a life-time, with 


In case a good knife is lost, 


a serious accident, and are so 
your PockEet-KNIFE Will 











» SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally, we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name 


price. 





This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 


isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. ’ 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
Drone . : ; - ; . \ 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with y 
directions and Filler. size 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 


weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 


{ay Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 


for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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ESTABLISHES 
1831 


THE 


COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 
Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the 
hi;;hest authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compare with it 
in qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NUWS with a degree 
of completeness not even attempted by others. 





INDISPENSABLE TO 

ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 

Single Subscription, $1.50; 

Two Subscriptions, $2.50; 

Five Subscriptions, $5.50. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to RAIS- 
ERS OF LARGER CLUBS, 


Tour Months’ Trial Trip 50 cents. 
SPECIMEN COPIES 
will be mailed free on request. It.will pay any- 
body interested in any way in country life to 
send forthem. Address the publishers : 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. VY. 
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o5c—per mail. 


90c. 


4 Largest Sizes Soot Burning 
$1.00. 


$1.10, 
T. F. BINGHAM Farwell, Mich. 


$1.50. 


Tin 4-18. 8m¢seEngine 3%-inch 38-inch 2%-inch 2-inch Wonder 
Sent on receipt of price per mail. 
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Pat’d 1878, °S2, "02 & 19038 





OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904, 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 im the last 3 years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re. 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. FRED FopnerR, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


LICE SAP LIFE 


That's how they live and thrive, 
You can’t have healthy, profitable 
fowls or stock and have lice too 


Lambert’s Death to Lice 


promptly kills all insect vermin and 
makes sitting hens comfortable, 
Sample 10c; 100 oz., #1.00 by exp. esa. 
0. K. STOCK FOOD CO., 
D. J. Lambert, Vice- Pres 
406 Monon Bidg., Chicago, IIL 
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Best Goods in the World 


Jest Bee-Hives, Sections, ¢ ‘omb Foundation, and everything the bee-keeper needs. Now 
is the time to buy for next season’s use. Lewis’ Goods at factory prices, Cat- 
alog free. Cash orders at catalog prices on such goods as mentioned in special list. 

Before November..........9 percent discount | Before February ..........6 percent discount 
December..........8 as sas |. Arr: | i ” 
January eee sg Bo 6 kes xe cee i - 


pore for special list now, free. 


Honey=-Packages for Marketing Honey 


Such as Shippiog-Cases, Tin Cans, Buckets, Glass Jars with patent spring 
sealers and glass stoppers; regular Glass Fruit-Jars, etc. Sample cases for send- 
ing samples of extracted honey by mail. Special prices on Glass Honey-Jars and Tin Buckets. 


New Crop Extractec Honey 


We have an abundance of the finest honey in the world. Can ship in cans and barrels. If 
you can’t suppiy the demand in your locality write to us at once and tell us how much you 
can use; 10 cents for sample by mail, but we return the 10 cents with your first order. 


Paint for Houses, Barns and Roofs 


We can furnish any quantity of any grade of paint on short notice. 
solutely pure paint. Let us quote on paint for your house. 

Write to-day and tell us what you wantin our line, and how 
lowest treight rates, satisfaction to all. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. 1004 East WASH. STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sh 9 


Special prices on ab- 


much. Best service, 












Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
: -80 Fx 
300 pe (lass Jars for Honey 
INCUSATOR 
po agi he emp Bes We can ship by return freight at the 
egg. Write for catalog to-day following prices: 


-lb. Tip-Top Jars—case of 24 doz., $8.00; 
3 cases, $23.00. 
84-lb. Tiptop 
| $5.25; 3cases for $15. 
1-lb. Tiptop Jars—1 case of 12 doz., for $5; 
3 eases for $14. 


Second Comb Foundation Mill 


Hand.. 

We have for sale a 6-inch Second-Hand 
Comb Foundation Mill. Used scarcely any; 
good as new. If interested write for price. 

50 boxes good 2nd-band 5-gal. Tin Cans, 2 
in a box—-10 boxes for 34 00. 

When sending for sample jars include 15 
cents each to cover postage, etc. 


YORK HONEY ‘SUPPLY CO. 
(Not incorporated 
141 Ontario Street, - CHIC AGO, ILL. 


We Sei. RooT’s Goops IN MICHIGAN 


{ ceo. H STAHL, uve 





44A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. Jars—1 case of 14 doz., for 





For Thanksgiving Day 
the Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets, 
within distance of 150 miles, Nov. 29 
and 30, at rate of a fare and a third for 
the round-trip. Return limit Dec. 4. 
Three through trains daily to Ft. 
Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and New England points. 
No excess fare charged on any train 
on the Nickel Plate Road. Standard 
equipment on alltrains. Meals served 
in Nickel Plate dining-cars, on Ameri- 
can Club Meal plan, ranging in price 
from 35 cents to $1.00; also servicea 





la carte and Mid-day Luncheon 50 mK) quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
cents. Chicago depot, La Salle and oundation, etc., as we can save you time and 
Van Buren Streets, on the Elevated treight. yoy 

Loop. Telephones, Central 2057 and Beit BRANCH. WAYNE Co., Tes 
6172. 36—46A2t | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


—— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [larshfield, Wis. 









THE 
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8 Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by 
Cash during November. Send for our Catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. 
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SALE HONEY -J ARS 


The No. 25 Honey-Jar, Porcelain Cover, Metal 
Screw Cap, absolutely tight, holding One Pound 
of Honey, Net, in shipping-cases of one gross 
each: 

: gross lots. - 4 per gross 

4.06 

hien in strong RE-SH PPING CASES of two 
dozen each, heavy corrugated partitions, sides, 
top and bottom—a perfect protection— 

; case BOND 0.6504 9 ae 2 on gate 


10 “ oe “ 
Eight-ouuce Tumblers, tin caps,3 dozen in re- 
shipping case: 
5 case lots, per case, 3 doz. .coean cee 
10 ceve ccceme 
20 * “ wa rere 75c 
F.0.B. New York. Prompt shipment on re- 
ceipt of order. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265 & 267 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


11Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


For Sale—25,000 Lbs. oie 


Spanish-needle Extracted Honey put upinnew 
60-lb. tin cans—6c a pound for the lot, or 6c 
forless, F. J.GUNZEL, Weiner, Ark. 


44Atf Please mention the Kee Journal. 


FOR SALE 


Until further nvutice, fine-t quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases Write for prices and sam 
ples, and state quantity you want. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, NEw YorK, N.Y 
34Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 











New ComsB HONEY-CrRoP OF 1905 
We believe it would pay those having it in car 
lots or otherwise to write us. Give us your low- 
est spot cash prices, and fully describe the 
goods and styleof package; wheu youcan ship, 
etc. We handle more of these goods than any 
other firm inthe U.S. Yours for busivess, 
THOS. C STANLEY & SON, Bees and Honey 
MANZANOLA, COLO., and FAIRFIELD, ILL. 
28Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED 


Fancy White Comb Honey in Non-Drip 
Shipping-Cases; also White Clover Honey in 
cans and barrels. Please send samples and 
state your lowest price, delivered here. We 
pay spot cash upon receipt of goods. 


GRIGGS BROTHERS 
521 Monroe Street. - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
4.Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Big Discounts 
on Bee-Supplies 


The following discounts apply on all orders 
except honey- packages for current use: 


For cash orders before Oct. 1—10 percent 








te 9 percent Pee. 1 ...... 6 percent 
SS ae . a March 1.... 4 “ 
pe een | “ | BOCES oss. 2 6s 


We handle LEWIS’ GOODS, and carrya 
large stock, which insures prompt shipment. 
Catalog free. Address, 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 
213 & 215 W. 2d Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
38Aif Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ePURE ALFALFA 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We havea good supply of Pure Alfalta 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 8g cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, § 
in stamps, to cover a kage and postage. 

Address, 


YORK HONEY “trety'CO. 
141-143 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Lowest Prices [itetnretatons 


Big Discount for I Early Orders 
On Cash Orders 


Be fore November 1. ..9 percent 
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Bee = lonties 


OF ALL KINDS 
Established Neatly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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CHICAGO, Oct. 5.—The demand for comb 
honey is about as usual for the season of year. 
Offerings 1rom the surrounding States arefully 
equal to tne past season, but that from Colorado 
and the Middle Western States are not. No.1 
to fancy white comb honey sells at 13@l4c, 
with an occasional sale at 15c; the off grades 
embracing crooked combs, etc., sell at 11(@12c; 
amber grades difficult to place at 910c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c, according to kind, body 
and flavor and package; ambers 54@6% cents. 
Beeswax selling upon arrival at 30cif clean; 
off grades about 2c per pound less, 

. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Oct. 9.—The honey market 
here at present is very strong a! $3.25 per case 
for No 1 and fancy white comb in 24-section 
cases; amber and oiher grades selling for less 
according to quality. Extracted in good de- 
mand ato%c. Beeswax, 28c. 

C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 6.—Reports from differex 
parts of the country give evidence of an almost 
total failure in the comb honey crop, excepting 
the points in the North. Weare selling this 
Northern comb honey at from 14@!6 cents per 
pound, by the case. The demand for extracted 
honey is about equal tothe receipts, which are 
good. Wecontinue to seil amber in barrels at 
54% @6c; white clover at64%@7%c. For beeswax 
we are paying 30c per pound, cash, delivered 
here. 

(We wish to call the attention of the prcducer 
to the above honey quotations, who mistakably 
expects to receive these prices for his product. 
The above are our selling prices.) 

THE FRED W. Mots Co. 


ToLEpo, Oct.17—The honey market remaius 
firm, with good demand, and prices the sameas 
last quotations. Fancy white comb brings 15c; 
No. 1, 14c; fancy amber, 13c; buckwheat, l3c. 
Extracted, white clover, in barrels, 64 @6%c; 
amber, in barrels, 5@5%c; in cans, Ic to lc 
higher. Beeswax in good demand, 26c cash, 
28c trade. GRIGGS Bros. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.— The demand has 
been very good for honey inthe past 10 days. 
In 3fact, it takes a little sharp, cool weather to 
get the people started, and after they start, the 


8 Percent 


#& ROOT'S GOODS 3 


C.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


demand continues forsome months. I wonld 
Say that now is the height of the consumption 
of the honey season. Wequote, ina jobbing 
way: Fancy comb, 15@17c; No. 1, 13@15c; am- 
ber, 12@13c. Extracted, fancy white, 7(@8c; 
amber,6%c. Beeswax firm at 2c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


New Yorg, Oct. 20.—Comb honey is now ar 
tiving very freely and the demand is good for 
nearly all grades. We quote fancy white at 
13@14c; No. 1,11@12c; amber, 10@l11c, and buck 
wheat, 10c. Extractedin good demand. Arri- 
vals of California arela ge while from other 
sources receipts are very light. We quote Cal- 
ifornia at from 54%@7c per pound, according to 
quality and quantity; Southern in barrels and 
half-barrels, at 55@60c per gallon. Beeswax 
firm and scarce at 29@wWe. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 24.—The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the price high. We quote fancy 
water-white comb honey No. 1 white clover 


from 14@loc; No.2 from 124@14c. Extracted 


seems to be more plentiful. In barrels, light 
amber, 54@5'ec; in cans, %c more, White 
clover from 7@8c. Beeswax, 22@30c. 


C. H. W. WEBER. 


AvcBany, N.Y.. Nov. 8.—Our honey market is 
in healthy condition; demand good; receipts 
about equaltodemand. Prices are not quiteas 
high as last year, but the tendency has been to 
work off the honey before cold weather, and we 
think the crop has come forward more than 
usual this seasor, which isa good sign. We 
quote: Fancy white clover, 15c; A No. 1, l4c; 


Complete stock for 1905 now on hand. 
Freight rates from Cincinnati are the lowest, 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH, 
ALL FREIGHT NOW GOES 
THROUGH CINCINNATI. 


For Cash Orders Received in 


=i NOVEMBER *& 


This applies to all goods with exception of Shipping-Cases 
and other Honey-Packages for current use. 





Discount 


SIIg £10}9e-4 S,J00Y 1V 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 


No. 1, 13c; buckwheat, fancy, 13c; A No. 1,12c} 
No, 1, 11@12c; straight buckwneat is wanted in 
this market. Extracted, quiet: white, 7c; 
mixed, 6c; buckwheat, 6c. Beeswax scarce 
at 30c. H. R. WRIGHT. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 7.—There is a tendency 
for higher prices on best grades of honey. The 
demand for strictly fancy white comb horney 
exceeds the supply. Demand for lower grades 
of comb honey not good. Numerous shipments 
of honey arriving, but no one producer seems to 
have very great quantities to offer. I quote 
fancy white at 15@l6c; No. tin poor demand at 
l12c, and amber dull atl0c., Best grade extracted 
brings 8@% in 60-lb. cans; amber slow at 5c. 
Bees wax, 28@30c. WaLrTer S. Pouper. 


DENVER, Nov. 11.—No. l white comb honey, 
per case of 24 sections, $3.35; No. 1 light amber, 
$3.09; No. 2, $2 50@3.00. Extracted honey. 6% 
@7 cts. per pound. Supply is light and we 
could make quick sales of consignments at 
above figures. We pay 24c for clean, yellow 
beeswax delivered here. 

Tue CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSN. 


San Francisco, Nov. %3.—White comb, 1-ib, 
sections, $@° cents; amber, 6@7c. Extracted, 
water-white, 45,@5c; white, 44%@4\c; light am- 
ber, 34%@4 cents; amber, 3@3%c; dark amber, 
2%@3c. Beeswax, good tochoice, light, 25@2vc. 

The honey situation remains unchanged since 
the last report. Thereisa good deal offering, 
but no business can be done at Shipning-points 
at 4'cc for water-white, this being the figure 
that is generally asked by apiarists. Dealers 
say that this price will haveto be shaded at 
least \% cent in order to induce anv speculation. 
White comb honey is being firmly held at % 
choice basis, 


FANCY WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY 


CRATES 2-60 LB. CANS; 8c 
TWO OR MORE CRATES; 7% 
LARGER LOTS; WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES. ALL 


F.O. B. CINCINNATI 
TO PAY POSTAGE. 
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THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


No. 51 


WALNUT STREET, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE SUPPLIES WITH SPECIAL DISCOUNT, 


FOR SALE 


Extracted Honey—Fancy white, 7c; fancy 
amber, 614c; ‘4c less in 5-case lots or more. 
. Cc. CLEMONS & CO. 


45atf KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MUNEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


199 SouTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Watch this Space During the Convention 














Are You Going to the National Bee-Keepers 
Convention at Chicago Dec. 19, 20, 21 ? 














If so, be sure to make your headquarters 


AT OUR CHICAGO AGENCY, 
YORK HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO., 


141 and 143 Ontario Street, 
H. M. ARND, Mgr., 


Where you w ill be cordi ally welcomed, and where all information can be obtained regard- 
ing Convention and city. Respectfully, 


G. B. LEWIS CO. 


“It Pays” to be the “Early Bird” 
G6 PERCENT 
= ORDERS THIS cd 


Send : eS ee Ti ee nd early-order dis e fast dimin 26 ae hs r ye rder with 
us at this time you are not only realizing good interest on the sought sted, alae wi rill he your goods on hand or ne fi use when 











eeded. Now is the — to nail - so es, put to oge ete r sections, a get other goods 5 aus for — 
The following ear rder dis ts are allowe allo = or Bee upplies accompanied by the 
7 percent during December 4 percent during February 
6 “January 2 “March 


G.B. LEWIS C0,» Watertown Wis. 


U.S. A. 








